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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER XV. 


Landeshut, 15th August, 1800. 

After having seen the various objects of curi- 
gsity, at, and near Schmiedeberg, of which you 
have here a short account, we came, the day be- 
fore yesterday, to this town. The distance is 
the same, as that from Hirschberg to Schmiede- 
berg: two German miies ; but the ride is longer, 
asthe whole way is a continual succession o! 
up and down hill. The road continues to be 
very good, and almost evcry hundred paces, as 
we proceed, some beautiul prospect presents it- 
self to our view. 

Landeshut is one of the oldest towns in Silc- 
sia, and though it has not more than half the 
population of Schmiedeberg, being built more 
compact, it appears to be larger. In the middle 
of the town, as in almost all the Silesian cities, 
is a square, in the centre of which stands the 
town-house. ‘The houses all around the square, 
have piazzas before them, like those of Covent- 
Garden, in London, or the arcades of the Palais- 
royal, at Paris. One of the houses in the square, 
is always an inn, and, as the square is the centre 
of all the business, andthe place, where all the 
markets are held, the traveller has always before 
him, an appearance of activity ; which makes the 
town look lively. ‘The houses are built, as in 
Holland, with the gable-end towards the street: 
but they, are almost all covered with a white 
plaister, which gives lightness and gaiety to the 
appearance of the streets, and has a very advan- 


thetops of the houses, very large wooden troughs, 
as spouts, run out into the street; so that the water, 
which falls from them, may just hit the gutter ; 


they look like so many old beams, sticking out} 


from the roofs, and are so great a deformity to 
the streets, that I wonder they have not been, by 
degrees, removed, and more seemly spouts sub- 
stituted in their stead. Landeshut has, at three 
different periods, in the-war of the Hussites, in 
the 14th century, in the thirty years war, and in 
the seven years war, suffered every extremity of 
sacking, plundering, and fire. In point ofopu. 
lence, however, it is now the second of the 
mountain cities, and its exportation of linens, is 
inferior, in amount, only to that of Hirschburg. 
On my arrival, I delivered a letter to Mr. 
Ruck, one of the first linen merchants in the 
place, a Saxon by birth, but who has long travel. 
led in England and Holland. His wife is the 
daughter of a Mr. Peter Hasenclever, a man, 
whose name must be well known in America, 
particularly in the states of N ew-York and New- 
Jersey ; where, just before the commencement} 
ofthe American revolution, he established very 





he failed, however, by the misconduct and dis- 
honesty of his partners, in England. He then 
came, together with his daughter, and his son- 
in-law, and entered into the linen-trade, here ; 
in which they have prospered so well, that at his 
death, he left an handsome property, and Mr. 
Kuck is now in the first line of business in the 
province. 

Yesterday morning, Mr. Ruck, who is a very 
respectable old gentleman, of 75, came in his 
carriage, and took us with him to the cloister of 
Gitisau; a convent of monks, of the Cistertian 
order, situated in a beautiful plain, about a Ger- 
ian mile distant from the town. ‘The abbot, 
whom they call here the prelate, was absent ; but 
one of the monks, a young man, who, both in 
mind and person, seemed fitter for almost any 
place than a cloister, received and attended us, 
with the most obliging kindness. 


This cloister was founded in the year 1292, 
by Bolko the second, duke of Schweidnitz and 
Jauer, a descendant of the great Polish family of 
ihe Piasts. ‘They have, in a chapel here, a sar- 
cophagus erected, in honour of him, with a latin 
inscription, purporting that, from the brevity of 
his stature, he had borne the surname of parvus. 
But, that if he were to be estimated by the abili- 
ty with which he goverited his dominions, he 
would be entitled to that of magnus: if by his 
affability, his charity, and generosity, Jonge ma- 
jor; and if, by his liberality to the church, most 
especially in the foundation of this convent, vere 
maximus. Here is a double climax, of which, 
the highest term, will doubtless appear to you, 
chosen with a sagacity, which would do honour 
to a jesuit. 

The ceiling of the church is painted, so as to 
give an airy, light appearance, to the whole, al- 


though the paintings themselves, are in a style 


of mediocrity. There are a few pictires, by 
Willman, whom they call the Silesian Raphael, 
and they are certainly of merit, much superior 
to the rest. One of the altar-pieces, the young 
menk, who accompanied us, said, was good for 
nothing, because it was a lie. It meant to repre- 
sent an assemblage of all ihe saints, and there 
were only monks and priests. One of the scenes, 
which happened to the convent, in the Hussite 
war, 1s represented, both in painting and in sculp- 
ture. It was the murder of the abbot, and of all 
the monks, to the number of seventy. The des- 
truction was so complete, that, to preserve the 
ioundation itself, they were obliged to draw se- 
veral monks from another convent“ - 

The organ, is the finest in all Gilesia, and con- 
tains about 2600 pipes. The organist played for 
us about half an hour. The tones are strong 
and clear, but the imitation of the human voice 
is very imperfect. 

Ciose to the church, appropriated exclusively 
to the convent, is another, which they call th: 





€xtensive iron-works: an undertaking, in which parochial church, built by one of the abbots, about 


ieee 

seventy years ago, and dedicated to St. Joseph, 
the foster-father of Christ. It is painted in fresco, 
on the ceiling, and round the walls, entirely by 
the hand of Willman. The scenes are from the 
history of Joseph’s life, and many of them are 
more creditable to the imagination, than to the 
judgment of the painter. 

The library consists of about 25,000 volumes, 
which are kept in a light, pleasant chamber, and 
arranged in excellent methodical order. It con- 
tains all the great collections of the fathers, the 
acts of the Saints, councils, &c. The Acts of the 
Saints, is a work, which I had never seen before. 
The method, observed in this compilation, is, by 
giving the acts of each saint, under the title of 
the day, devoted to him inthe kalendar. There 
are forty-six thick folio volumes, and they have 
yet reached ouly to the middle of September.— 
The last volume was published at Antwerp, a- 
bout the year 1754, and, probably, the work will 
never be carried any further. Muratori’s great 
collection of the Italian historians is likewise 
here. But they have not that of the Byzantine 
writers. They are, likewise, entirely destitute 
of modern books ; and, excepting the German, 
of all books in the modern languages. I saw 
only two manuscripts ; one, written by a Russian 
general, during the seven years war; the other, 
a copy of the Koran, upon parchment. The 
number of monks, at this convent, is now only 
thirty. The foundation is very rich, and there 
are about forty thousand peasants, in vassalage, 
under it. Yours, &c. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O_pscuoot, 

[ have often thought, that the reading of the 
instrument, called the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,* on every anniversary of the American re- 
public, an improper act; as it tends to prolong, 
in the minds of an ignorant, and brutal mob, ani- 
mosity and hatred, against a nation, with which 
we are united, by a similarity of language, laws, 
religion, customs, habits: and with which, we 
reciprocate a large and lucrative commerce.— 
I was, therefore, pleased, to see, in the 
Port Folio, some sprightly strictures, on 
the introductory paragraph, of this American 
manifesto, written by the pen of an acute philo- 
logist. The criticism, is just ard seasonable; 
and ought to put the Americans, of the present 
day, on thinking, how far it may dishonour their 
character, or injure their interest, to prolong the 
credit of a declaration, which contains so much 
nonsense and untruth. 

Our independence requires not such a rotten 
prop. From the peace, of ’83, to this hour, 
Great-Britain has never manifested a Wish, un- 


* Supposed to be written by Thomas Jefferson, esq. of 
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ment.—lIt is not her interest, and it would be 
absurd policy so todo. The danger, if any ex- 
ist, is from another quarter: from our own squab- 
bles, and the treacherous friendship of France ; 
and against these, the annual declaration of war 
against England, can afford no security whate- 
ver. Indeed, it may have a contrary effect; it 
may render us less attentive to the quarter, from 
which danger really threatens ; and this, perad- 
venture, is the design of some men, in perpetu- 
ating this hostile manifesto,, On looking over 
some old papers, I met with another criticism, 
on the same subject, to which, as you sometimes 
admit of extracts, I request you will give a place 
in your paper. 

‘“* The Declaration is, without doubt, of the 
most extraordinary nature, both with respect to 
sentiment and language; and, considering that 
the motive ot it, isto assign some justifiable rea- 
sons, of the colonists separating themselves from 
Great-Britain, unless it had been fraught with 
more truth and sense, might well nave been spar- 
ed, as it reflects no honour upon either their eru- 
dition or honesty. 

“© We bold (they say) these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created equal.’ In 
what are they created equal? Is it in size, 
strength, understanding, figure, moral or civil 
accomplishments, or situation in life? Every 
ploughman knows, that they are not created e- 
qual, in any of these. All men, it is true, are 
equally created ; but what is this to the purpose? 
It is certainly no reason, why the Americans 
should declare themselves independent, because 
the people of Great-Britain are their fellow- 
creatures, 7. c. are created, as well as themselves. 
It may be a reason, why both should continue 
united; but none, why they should separate.— 
They therefore, have introduced their self-evi- 
dent truths, either through ignorance, or by de- 
sign, with a self-evident falshood: since I will 
deity any American, or any of his patriotic re- 
tainers, here in England, to point out to me, any 
two men, throuzhout the world, of whom it may 
with truth be said, that they are created equal. 

‘¢ The next of their self-evident truths is, that 
all men are endowed, by their Creator, with cer- 
tain unalienable rights (the meaning of which 
words, they appear not at all to understand) a- 
mong which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Let us put some of these words to- 
gether. All men are endowed, by their Creator, 
with the unalienable right of life? How far 
they may be endowed with this unalienable 
right, I do not yet say; but sure I am, these 
gentry assume to themselves, an unalienable 
right, of talking nonsense.” Was it ever heard, 
since the introduction of blunders into the world, 
that life was a man’s right? Life, or animation, 
is of the essence of human nature, and is that, 
without which, one is not a man; and therefore, 
to call life a right, is to betray a total ignorance 
of the meaning of words. A living man, 7 e a 
man with life, hath aright toa great many things. 
Bat to say, that a man with life, hath a right to 
be a man with life, is so very novel, that I be- 
lieve, the texture of no other brain, but the au- 
thor’s will admit the idea. Whatever it may be, 
I have tried to make an idea out of it; but own 
Iam unable. Prior to my having any right at 
all, as man, it is certain, I must be a man: that 
is, I must have life ; and therefore, if it be said, 
that Ihave no right to life, thenthe word J, must 


signify something without life, and consequently,| touched on. 
something without life must be supposed to have} cation of the term self-evident to a mere matter 
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friendly to our independence and self-govern-ja property, which, without life, it is not possible 


it can have, 

“© Well, but they say, all men have not only a 
right to life, but an unalienable right. The word 
unalienable, signifies that,which cannot be alien- 
ated ; and that which is not alienable, is what 
cannot be transferred, so as to become the pro- 
perty of another ; so that, their unalienable right, 
is a right which they cannot transfer, toa broom- 
stick, or a cabbage-stalk ; and because they can- 
not transfer their own lives, from themselves to 
a cabbage-stalk, therefore, they think it absolute- 
ly necessary, that they should become independ- 
ent: and out of a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind, alledge this is one of the reasons, 
why they have separated themselves from the 
British empire. 


there liberty is alienated. 


an abridgment of man’s liberty. 


right to the pursuit of happiness. The 


of happines an unalienable right! 
is outdoing every thing that went before. 


can I tranfer it to another. 


man? 


Oedipus.” 


—_ 


‘6 Common SENSE.” 


cet ee 


FORTHE POR?I FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 


him, on examining it. 
paper in question, so strongly exhibiting its au 


of the elementary principles of science, that I 





‘“« Their next self-evident truth, and ground of 
‘independence, is, that they have an-unalienable 


The writer who has honoured, by his notice,|not in the same eminent degree. 
ina late number, that false and flatulent and} crimes, it still retains a national spirit. 
foolish paper, denominated the Declaration of|of the quondam nobility of France reprobate the 
independence, did not probably think it worth his|revolution, very justly, having suffered every 
while (in Scotch phrase) to point out all the er- 
rors, which must have presented themselves tojrepublicans, Still, they love their country ; they 
He was therein correct: 
it is not necessary to apply the spear of Ithuriel, 
to resist imbecility. Yet there are points in the 


could have wished some of them to have been 
To go no farther, is not the appli- 


of fact, wholly absurd ; and do wenot confine th. 
application of it, solely to questions of science) 
Do I say itis self-evident that all Mr. Jefferson, 
negroes are black? If I hadseen that celebrateg 
man throw away his sword into a wood, and take 
to his heels, on a trifling alarm, should I say thy 
his cowardice was self-evident? I have not go 
understood this term. We hear of self-evi 
propositions ; but they are cognizable by the i, 
culties of mind and not of sense. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
CORRUPTIO OPTIMI PESSIMA, 
According to this old Latin adage, the beg 


things are liable to the greatest corruption; and 
the maxim will apply to men, as well as to. mor] 


“© The next assigned cause, and ground of|and religious institutions. Our holy religion, 
their independence, is, that every man has an 


unalienable right to berty ; and here, the words, 
as it happens, are not nonsense, but then, they 


are not true: slaves there are in America (par-| and civilliberty, the bulwark and happiness of the 
ticularly in Virginia ;) and where there are slaves, | social state, has often been employed by bold and 


the most invaluable gift of heaven to man, ha 
sometimes been converted into an instrument of 
destruction, by ferocious and intolerant bigots; 


ambitious demagogues, to sanction rebellions, 


“Ifthe Creator hath endowed man with an] perjuries, spoliations, and murders. So is it with 
unalienable right to liberty, no reason in the world| men: among the best informed classes, some. 
will justify the abridgment of that liberty ; and a}times are found the most profligate and daring 


man hatha right, to do every thing thathe thinks] sinners; criminals, who carry their vices to the 
proper, without controul or restraint; and upon greatest extremes. 


the same principle, there can be no such thing, 
as servants, subjects, or government, of any kind 
whatsoever. Ina word, every law, that hath been ple are the best instructed in the important SUb. 
made in the world, since the formation of Adam, ject of civil liberty, and where they enjoy it in 
vives the lie to this self-evident truth (as they 
are pleased to term it) because, every law, divine they are bound, by the strongest obligations, to 
or human, that is, or hath been in the world, is}love, reverence, and defend their country and its 


One renegado, says the old 
proverb, is worse than ten Turks. 
In Great- Britain and America, where the peo. 


its greatest excellence; where, consequently, 


laws; there have we discovered the most cor 
rupt, and incorrigible jacobins, and traitors, that 
modern times, teeming with all monstrous things, 


pursuit| have produced. 
This, surely, 


In these favour’d regions, we have beheld men, 


Put} who have prostituted their talents to a foreign 
it into English: the pursuit of happiness, is ajnation, for the nefarious purpose of deceiving, 
right, with which the Creator hath endowed me, demoralizing, and enslaving their native country; 
and which can neither be taken from me, nor|miscreants, who have rejoiced in the successes 
Did ever any mor-jof the French usurpers, and mourned at their 


tal hear, of taking a pursuit of happiness from a] defeats, although the evident purpose of these is 
What they possibly can mean, by these 


words, I own, is beyond my comprehension. AJ other nations. 
man may take from me a horse, or a cow, or I}year after year, in unison with foreign vagabonds, 
may alienate either of them from myself, as I 
may, likewise, any thing I possess ; but how that} mild, and beneficent governments. In short, we 
can be taken from me, or alienated, which I have] have beheld them attempting, as far as they have 
not, must be left for the solution of some unborn|dared, to plunge their’ country into an abyss of 


to overturn the liberties and independence of all 
We have seen them labouring, 


to weaken, calumniate, and degrade their own 


ruin and disgrace. Such men have we distin. 
guished among the degenerate natives of Great: 
Britain and America, the freest, happiest, and 
most enlightened countries in the world. O for 
tunatos nimium, si sua bona norint! 

It is not so with the French nation; at feast, 
With all its 
Many 


species of evil from the hands of the ferocious 


endeavour to palliate its enormities; and they 
glory in its victories; although these victories 
have been gained by the most flagitious arts, 
followed by the most atrocious crimes; and 


thor’s ignorance, not merely of therules of gram-| though every victory renders their recall, and the 
mar and the principles of construction, but}/recovery of their ancient estates, unjustly tort 

from them, the more hopeless. yeaa 
Think of these things, ye degenerate Briton’ 
and Americans! and blush for your superlative 
Cease to disgrace these much 





turpitude. 
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respected names. Call yourselves Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, British emigrants, citizens of the 
world, or any thing but Britons and Americans 
Your native countries disown you; they will no 
jonger bear the infamy of having given birth to 
such matchless, hateful monsters, 


Of the purer miscellaneous writers of France, perhaps no 

one is more correct and charming, than FLorran. Whe- 
ther he paints the manners of domestic life, or recounts 
the loves, and rural joy of the pastoral Spaniard ; whether 
his page swells with the name of Numa Pompilius, or is 
adorned by the life and genius of Saavedra, he is equally 
attractive to every lover of fine writing. ‘I'he subsequent 
spirited and ingenious Essay on Fable, is translated from 
the Didot edition of the works of this author. Fora very 
pure and elegant version of this sensible Essay, the Edi- 
tor is indebted to a friend, versed in the idiom of France, 
who has obligingly promised to contribute, occasionally, 
translations of passages, elegant or instructive, from the 
French classics. The old-fashioned 1eader need not be 
alarmed by our project to ransack the stores of Gallic li- 
terature. We shall consult nothing but the pages of gen- 
tlemen, and real philosophers. We shall not repair to 
the bagnio of Mirabeau, or the bureau of Tallyrand. We 
shall not copy the puny politics of a Wittol Fayette, nor 
seck, from Sieyes or Condorcet, a new theory of the rights 
of man. The pages of the Port Folio shall never be polluted 
with the bloody doctrines of pernicious revolution. When 
the filth of atheism, rebellion, and regicide is loathingly 
cast away, we can find, in the works of HONEST MEN, 
and loyal subjects, a substance, pure and nutritious, grare- 
ful to every moral taste, and invigorating to every well- 
disciplined mind. ] 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 


It is sometime since a friend, who saw me at 
the composition of a fable, proposed an intro- 
duction to his uncle, an amiable and courteous 
old man, who had been attached from iniancy to 
that species of writing, possessed a library of fa- 
bulists, and made Fontaine his manual. I joy- 
fully accepted the civility, and was made known 
toa little, old man of about four score, still re- 
laining his primitive erectness. His physiog- 
nomy was mild and good-humoured, his cye 
sively and intelligent ; and his countenance, his 
tmile, his deportment, all announced that peace 
of soul, that self-dependent happiness, which is 
equally precious to the possessor and to his 
friends. . At first blush you might have sworn 
he was an honest man, whom fortune had re- 
spected; and it was this assurance that at once 
gratified the heart, and gently prepared it for its 
subsequent attachment. 

He received me with plain and well-bred kind- 
ness, placed me by his side,besought me to speak 
loud, as his only misfortune was deafness; and, 
having been admonished, by his nephew, of my 
pretensions as a fabulist, intreated my complai- 
sauce for some of my productions. I required 
little persuasion, for my confidence was already 
with him. I promptly selected my favourites, 
exerted myself to give them all the varnish of 
god reading, in a manner to act them, and mack 
frequent reference to the eyes of my judge for 
their effect. He listened with good will, smiled 
from time to time at particular touches, and dre 
from me a memorandum for correction, as oft as 
he contracted his brow. At the termination oi 
adozen, he paid me that tribute, which an author 
thinks universally his due, tiough most fre- 
quently it is the price of his recitation. ‘I thanked 

im, as he praised me, moderately, and passe: 
to a conversation, less embarrassed. “ I recog 
hize, in your fables,” said he, * many subjeci- 
ofancient and foreign apologue.” Truly,” 
replied I, all are not of my invention. I nav 
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where not anticipated by Fontaine. Some are 
he property of Esop, some of Bidpai, of Gay, 
4 German fabulists, and many of Yriarté, a 
Spanish poet, whom I have honoured with mos: 
‘espect, and used with the greatest success. I 
shall undeceive the public, that it reproach me 
mot with.............22 ‘Oh itis the same thing to 
the public,” interrupted he, smiling. ‘ In what 
manner does their origin affect the reader? His} 
concern is that they be well constructed. La 
Bruyere says, that ‘ the selection of thoughts is 
invention.” You are, at the same time, counte- 
nanced by Fontaine, who, for almost every sub- 
ject, has resorted to earlier fabulists. But what 
ofthis? If any thing can brighten his glory, it 
is the contrast. On this head, therefore, be 
satisfied. In poetry, as in war, though what we 
take from our brethren is theft, what we force 
from the stranger is conquest. 

‘¢ Let us note something more important. 
Under what aspect have you regarded fable?” 
The question amazed me. I blushed and stam- 
mered, but collecting, from the benevolent look 
of the old man, that my best policy was confes- 
sion, I answered, so low as to require repetition, 
‘that it had not yet caught my attention, but 
that I should certainly notice it in a preliminary 
treatise.” You have then commenced your 
fables, and will reflect on the nature of them after 
their termination! This is the common process 
even upon subjects more momentous; though I 
much doubt whether your fables would feel the 
benefit of an cpposite, and more rational arrange- 
ment. This is, perhaps, the only department of 
composition in which art is useless, in which 
study adds nothing to talent, in which, if I may 
borrow a comparison from your province, one 
labours by instinct, as the swallow builds his 
nest. You certainly, however, must have read, 
that ‘ the fable is a lesson disguised under the al- 
legory of an action;’ a defimition, by the way, 
which applies equally well to the epic poem, to 
comedy, and to romance; and does not apply 
to numerous fables, such as Philomele et Pragné, 
L’Oiseau blessé dine fléch, Le Paon se plaignant a 
Funon, Renard et le Buste, which truly have no 
action, and whose whole spirit is contained in 
the final expression. It suits not either L’Jv- 
rogne et sa Femme, Le Rieur et les Poissons, or le 
Testament explique par Esop, which possess the 
solitary, yet striking excellence of being perfect- 
ly told; and which, though totally destitute of 
moral, we should be most unwilling to expunge. 
Thus falls this old definition. 

** You have read, too, in the very ingenious 
dissertation with which M. de la Motte has in- 
troduced his fables: that ‘ for a good fable, you 
must first propose to yourself some moral truth, and 
cover it with the veil of an image, which shall offend 
neither justice, nature, nor unity; you must then 
present actors, whose language shall be familar, 
yet elegant, simple yet polished, with all the anima- 
tion of humour and cheerfulness; who shall ably 
distinguish the. shades of the humorous and the 
cheerful, of nature and naivete.’? A\\ this is sensi- 
dle, 1 acknowledge, but if we have intelligence 
enough to comprehend this recipe, we have 
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and no one allows his pleasure to be abridged by 
a consciousness of their imperfections. 

*‘ After this rigid criticism, you may, perhaps, 
demand of me the precepts for the construction 
of fable which I most admire: but under a con- 
viction,. that this species of writing can neither 


tbe defined nor regulated, I shall not easily com- 


mit myself. Boiieau has passed over it in his 

art of poetry, because he felt how impatient it 

was of law. This Boileau, who assuredly was a 

poet, wrote in competition with Fontaine, La 

mort et le Maiheureux; the subject was used hy 

another poet, J. B. Rousseau. Read in D’Alem- 

bert the production of the two, contrasted with 

that of La Fontaine. You will recognize the 

same moral, the same imagery, the same process, 

almost the same words; while those of Boileau 

and Rousseau are, at best, mediocre; and Fon- 

taine’s is a master-piece of genius. ‘The reason 

of the difference is perfectly developed im an ex- 

cellent morceau of Marmontel. ‘ Not only,’ 

says he, ‘has Fontaine heard what he relates, 

but he has seen it; he thinks he still sees it. It 

is not a poet who fancies, nor a story-teller who 

jests; it is an eye-witness of the action, who 

would make you so. His learning, his philoso- 

phy, his eloquence, his policy, every thing which 

his imagination, his memory, and his heart af- 

ford, are brought forward with the very best 

faith to persuade you; and it is this good faith, 

it is the gravity with which he blends the mo- 

mentous and the trifling, it is the importance he 

attaches tothe sports of children, it is the irtterest 

he feels in a rabbet or a weasel, that tempts us, 

momentarily, to exclaim, oh the good man?’ 

Marmontel is right. When this is the case, the 

author’s lessons can no longer offend; and we 

concede to him, what we deny to our equals, the 

authority of an instructor. A good man is not 

our equal. His credulous simplicity, while it 

forces our smile, relieves us from his superiori- 

ty. We may then dare to be pleased with his 

entertainment; there is no longer a rivalship to 

impair our admiration and love. . This was the 

great secret of Fontaine; a secret, too, only be- 
cause he knew not that it was so.” 

“ You prove,” said I, with dejection, ‘ that 
without being a Fontaine, one should not be a 
fabulist; and you see that my sole answer is to 
burn my fables. You tempt me strongly ; and, 
as painful sacrifices require the improvement of 
our first energies, I will immediately on my re- 
tUrN.esgerseseeee” * Commit an indiscretion to 
which you would not be exposed if you had less 
pride, and more admiration of Fontaine.” 
‘‘ How!” replied I, in a tone rather querulous ; 
« what stronger proof of modesty, and of devout 
homage, can I possibly give?” “ Mr. Fabulist,” 
said the old man, with a smile, ‘‘ our conversa- 
tion might furnish two amusing fables, upon sclf- 
love and anger. However, permit me to give 
you a fable on a different foundation. If the 
most beautiful of women, Helen for instance, 
still reigned at Sparta, by her native loveliness, 
and the splendour of royalty, wresting admira- 
tion from every one when she appeared at the 
public games ; what would you think of a little 





Les deux Pigeons is imperfect, because it sins 
igainst unity; that Le Lion amoureux is still 
vorse, for the whole image is immoral. But no 
ime is the Jess acquainted with the admirable fa- 


eats, 
{ 
Amour, amour, quand tu nous tiens, 





8crupled not to borrow upon ail proper occasions, 


On peut bien dire, adieu prudence ; 


nough to prove, with la Motte, that the fable of 


le of Les deux Pigeons, no one the less often re- 


peasant slave, although blooming and animated, 
who should think it necessary to conceal herself 
when the queen was presented? You would say 
to her ‘ my dear little lady, why deprive yourself 
of the sports? No one will ever compare you 
with the queen of Sparta. There -is but one 
Helen; how has it entered your head that there 
aretwo? Keep your place; the greater part wv iH 
not observe you, for the queen is there on hig 


iarn 
“2° 3 
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and you are here. From these who will observe 
you, youneednotfly. ‘There are, whom you may 
please. You may make your friends, and with 
them admire, this queen of the world.’ If the 
girl would nevertheless hide herself, would you 
not recommend less pride and more admiration 
of Helen? I believe I need add no moral. 
Burn not, therefore, your fables. Fontaine is so 
transcendent, that many places, infinitely remote 
from his towering eminence, are still respect- 
able. If you get one of them I will make you 


my compliments; and that you may get one of 


thein, I will now explain the sole requisities.” 


( To be continued. ) 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Under the head of Literary Intelligence, we 
are happy in announcing a novelty of consider- 
able interest. A new tragedy has been brought 
forward at the Theatre, written by a young gen- 
tleman of this city. It is founded upon some 
striking events in the Anglo-Saxon period of the 
English history, and is called ‘“* Edwy and El- 
giva.” The principal occurrences in the life of 
this ill-starred pair, whose injuries, as pourtray- 
ed by the animated pencil of Hume, excite, at 
once, the indignation and pity of the reader, are 
well delineated; and, by a judicious deviation 
from strict historical truth, in the catastrophe, 
the death of Elgiva is produced, in a mannei 
that interests, without disgusting the feelings of 
the spectator. 

Our author is not the first, who has attempted 
to throw into a dramatic form the events alluded 
to. The aptitude of the subject for a tragic 
poem, was long since pointed out by Milton. 
But he is indebted to none of his predecessors 
for the sketch ef his characters, or the arrange- 
ment of his incidents; which we think is, in 
general, highly judicious. We shall proceed to 
give a brief sketch of his plan. The first act 
opens with a conversation between Dunstan and 
Odo, arch-bishop of Canterbury, on the heath, to 
which Dunstan had retired, in order to impose 
upon the people by his austerities, and immedi- 
ately in front of the miserable hut, which he had 
constructed for his residence. The period as- 
signed is the morning of the coronation. ‘The 
opening is abrupt, and well-imagined. ‘The au- 
thor has not forgotten the Horatian precept of 
‘“< in medias res.”?> Minute criticism might ob- 
ject to Dunstan’s allusion, in this scene, to the 
ridiculous legend of his conflict with the devil. 
If the circumstance were generally recollected, 
without which the allusion is of no value, it 
would rather tend, in these incredulous days, to 
excite a smile, which would not altogether suit 
the dignity of the tragic muse. After a brief 
sketch from Odo of the particulars of the coro 
nation, and a denunciation of vengeance from 
the imperious Dunstan, the prelates retire to 
pursue the schemes, which they have formed. 
The second scene discovers E.dwy on his throne, 
surrounded by his nobles. One of them, after 
congratulating him upon his accession, warns 
him of his danger, from a foe, so powerful and 
implacable as Dunstan. ‘This introduces a nar- 
rative of the insults, which the youthful monarch 
had previously endured from the haughty pre- 


Jate. ‘his narrative, though long, is conveyed 
in forcible and elegant language ; and the popu- 
larity acguired by Dunstan 1s illustrated by a 
forcible and well-pursued metaphor. The act 


concludes with a tournamemt in Honour of the 


Coronation. 


cution of which, we are irresistably compellec 
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The second act opens with a scene between 
the youthful pair. Their privacy is invaded by 
Dunstan, Odo, and their followers, and Elgiva 
is forcibly torn away from the arms of her hus- 
band. ‘This scene is productive of much dra- 
matic effect. 

The next scene is opened by two of Dunstan’s 
followers, who have been preparing a dungeon 
for the unhappy queen, in the palace of the arch- 
bishop. He soon appears, accompanied by 
Dunstan and Elgiva; and a dialogue, written 
with much force and elegance, succeeds, This 
scene we are enabled, by the kindness of the 
author, to lay before the readers of the Port 
Folio. Upon analarm of an attack being made 
upon the palace, by the indignant populace, who 
are seeking their queen, Dunstan commits her 
to the care of Odo, with orders to convey her 
to Ireland, while he goes out to appease the fury 
of the people. 

The third act commences with a conversation 
between Edwy and two of his faithful adherents, 
Godolphin and Vortimer, upon the events, which 
have occurred. He orders the former to bring 
Dunstan to the council. Kdwy is next dis- 
covered on his throne, and the haughty prelate 
is dragged before him. After accusing him of 
peculation in the discharge of his office, as trea- 
surer to his predecessor, he orders him into 
panishment, and the act concludes. This accu- 
sation, though conformable to historical fact, is 
deficient in dramatic effect. ‘The spectators na- 
turally expect that Edwy will accuse his enemy 
of the insult, which has been offered him upon 
the day of his marri:ge. A few words to ex- 
plain the reason of this conduct, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the power of Dunstan, and 
the superstition of the people, might easily be 
introduced in the preceding scene, and would 
considerably improve the general effect. 

In the fourth act, we learn, from a scene be- 
tween Kidwy and Vortimer, that the former has 
been excommunicated. Edwy expresses sus- 
picions of the fealty of his brother, which are 
soon afterwards confirmed; and we next meet 
with him in the rebel camp. A contemptuous 
embassy is dispatched to the king, and rejected 
with scorn; and both parties prepare for battle. 
The author here manifests a want of contrivance, 
as the particulars of the embassy are detailed to 
the audience, no less than three times; a fault 
which is scarcely endured in the closet, amidst 
the splendours of the Iliad; but is more particu- 
larly offensive in dramatic representation. 
The opening of the fifth act again introduces 
the unfortunate Elgiva. Won by her beauty 
and innocence, one of her goalers has consented 
to her escape; and she is discovered landing, 
with him, on her native shore. Edwy is next 
seen, in the field, on the morning of the battle. 
In a conversation with Vortimer, he expresses 
himself in the following animated and poetical 
terms: 

I should, methinks, the rather joy than grieve, 

The hour of retribution now draws nigh. 

And I have sworn to heav’n, ne’er to sleep 

Till I repose beneath the laurell’d shade, 

Or Death’s dark canopy. 
The battle succeeds, which terminates in the 
total defeat of Edwy and his adherents. The 
scene then changes, and Elgiva enters, alike en- 
feebled in mind and in body, and complaining 
of the absence of her attendant, who is gone in 
search of food. She expresses the agony of he: 
mind in a wild and abrupt melody ; in the exe- 








tones so sooth,” of her unrivalled represen. 
tive. Edwy hears the strain, and enters, e,, 
hausted by the conflict, and expiring from hy 
wounds. A recognition succeeds, and the yp, 
fortunate pair expire together. | 

In taking a general review of this tragedy, 
although the critical eye will, of course discejy 
many imperfections, we find much to applaud 
The language is generally correct, and 1s oftey 
figurative and poetical. In representation, the 
3d and 4th acts are much less interesting thay 
the three others. This probably arises fron 
the minute conformity of the drama to the his, 
tory. The events in these acts naturally leag 
to the loss of the throne; which 1s an essential 
circumstance in the history of Kdwy; but the 
interesting sorrows of his domestic life come 
more ‘home to men’s business and bosoms,” 
and the audience feel far less sympathy with 
the dethroned monarch, than with the unforty, 
nate husband. 

The characters of the youthful king, the beau. 
teous Elgiva and the haughty Dunstan, are wel] 
drawn. ‘That of Edgar, is littke more than ap 
outline ; although, as {ar as it goes, it presents 
an accurate sketch of the character of a prince, 
who, unfortunately suffered himself to be influ. 
enced, by the dark and unrelenting spirit of 
bigotry, to oppose the cause of his brother, 
This defe-t might easily be remedied by bring. 
ing him forwaru t. notice m an earlier part of 
the play. Lut this article has already exceeded 
the limi:s, which we had allotted to it, and we 
shall conclude by observing, that in our opinion, 
this unusually early production of native genius, 
is entitled to much commendation. 

We are informed, that a report has been cir. 
culated, that the author has been assisted in the 
composition of his play, by some of those, to 
whose inspection it was submitted. We have 
full authority to declare that this invidious as 
sertion is totally without foundation. We be- 
lieve it to be the genuine production of a youth 
of eighteen. 
 —__—_—_] 


PARAGRAPHS. 


The latest advices from the empire of fashion, 
import, that a revolution is on the eve of break- 
ing out, in those arbitrary and extensive confines. 
The present head, is to be released from the fet- 
ters of the turban and comb, and the /oc&s of na- 
ture are to obey only her divine dictates. Those 
ariificial colours whereby mankind have been de 
luded into a belief, that deformity was beauty, 
andthe paleness of decay, the rubric of health, 
are to be banished from employment, and truta 
is to be reflected from her own mirror. 


Quis nunc flavam religas comam 

Simplex munditijs? 
Abraham Cowley, a good man, a most loyal 
subject to a most abused prince, and a most ex- 
cellent scholar, may be compared, in his poetical 
character, to a substance of worthless materials 
studded with carbuncles and sardonyxes. His 
subjects are ill chosen, and his numbers wanted 
harmony. 
TCE SE .....But oft doth he atone 
For this and more, by sweetness all his own. 


Instance, his delectable imitation of the “ labitur 
et labetur” of Horace. 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise! 

He, who defers this work from day to day, 

Doth, on a river’s bank, expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream, which stopp’d him, should be gone 
That ruas, and as it ruas, forever will rua ona. 
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His description of envy, however little conspi- 
sous for an easy flow of numbers, must be al- 
wed the praise due to strong conception and 
wid imagimation. 
gnvy, at last, crawls forth from that dire throng 
of all the direfull’st; her black lecks hung long 
Attir’d with curling serpents; her pale skin 
Was almost dropp’d from the sharp bones within, 
and at her breast stuck vipers, which did prey 
Upon her panting heart, both night and day, 
gycking black blood from thence, which to repair, 

Roth night and day they left fresh poisons there. 

Her garments were deep stain’d in hurnan gore, 

And torn by her own hands, in which she bore 

Aknotted whip and bowl, that to the brim 

Did with green gall and juice of wormwood swim, 

With which, when she was drunk, she furious grew, 

And lash’d herself. 

The above may be received as no faint like- 


ess of ** the Goddess of Liberty.” 


Few writers, of poetry or prose, (perhaps not 
yen Shakspeare himself) abound more in what 
is latter calls ** quaint conceits,” than Cowley. 
In the following conspicuous instance, he has 
gen happily played upon by Dryden. 
COWLEY.,. 
Beneath the dens where unfledg’d tempests lie, 
Aud infant winds their tender voices try ; 
Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves, 
Beneath th’ eternal iountain of all waves, 
Where their vast court the mother waters keep, 
And, undisturb’d by moons, in silence sleep. 
DRYDEN. 
Close to the walls which fair Augusta bind, 
(The fair Augusta, much to tears inclin’d), 
Where their vast courts the mother-strumpets keep, 
And, undistarb’d by wars, in silence sleep. 
Where unfledg’d actors learn to laugh and cry, 
And infant punks their tender voices try. 


Denham possessed equal loyalty, with greater 
quanimity, than Cowley, His poetry is sweeter, 
it, in learning, Cowley surpassed him, as he 
devery one of the age. The following lines, 
m Denham’s *‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ substantiate, 
ithe amplest manner, his claim to the attribute 
imajesty™. 

Qcould I flow like thee! ¢ and make thy stream 

Vy great example, as it is my theme; 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull; 
strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. 





MUS!C, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
Mr. OxuvscHooL, 

As in your prospectus, you announce your in- 
ition of inviting reviews, or notices of any new 
uusical publication, I have been a little surpris- 
t, that none of your correspondents have, as 
tt, invited your attention to the only periodical 
wrk, of that kind, whica is published in this 
ty. Tailude to Mr. Carr’s Musical Journal ; 
hich has now, with distinguished, and increas- 


ig reputation, nearly reached the termination of 


sccond volume. The plan of this work unites, 
lan eminent degree, the advantages of elegant 
ection, novelty, and cheapness. This will be 
bvious, to any person, who casts his eye, over 
quantity of excellent music, both select:d 
id original, which fills the first volume, or who 
famines those numbers,which have already ap- 
red, of the second. Among the instrumental 
ctions, in the former, are to be found, some 
the most favourite compositions of Haydn and 
*vel ; and two numbers are filled with original 
orts of the conductor of the work. His imi- 
‘ons, of the original music of six different na- 
as, are peculiarly happy ; and his three diver- 
mentos, are among the most elegant trifles, thai 


. “Here his first lays majestic Denham sung.” 


POPE. 
|The Thames, 
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we have ever met with, calculated for the im- 
provement of the young performer. In the se- 
cond volume, amidst a variety of favourite 
pieces, is inserted, the celebrated movement, 
irom Correlli’s eighth concerto, universally 
known to the musical world, by the name of his 
Lullaby ; a composition, replete with such ex- 
quisite melody and tenderness, that it has, per- 
haps, never been equalled, certainly, never ex- 
ceeded, by any composer, ancient or modern. 
The vocal selections, present also a rich and 
varied treat, to the amateur. The original com- 
positions of the conductor, constitute a part, 
inferior, in excellence, to none of the selected 
music. In the first volume, a song, in the Bra- 
vura style, is inserted, which has been given, 
with full effect, upon several occasions, by Mrs. 
Oldmixon 2nd Miss Broadhurst ;”and has been 
received with deserved applause. But, although 
this composition be possessed of great merit, we 
think that Mr. Carr excels more, in the pathetic 
and simple style of the narrative ballad. In sup- 
port of this opinion, we need only refer the ama- 
teur, to the ballads of Poor Richard, Poor Mary, 
the Widow, and Shakspeare’s Willow. Each of 
these, is possessed of its appropriate excellence ; 
and the ideas of the poet, are faithfully reflected, 
vy the style of the music. The last, in particu- 
lar, is contrived with the most touching simpli- 
city; and forcibly presents to our mind, the 
image of the lovelorn Barbara, who “had a 
song of willow,” and who “ died, singing it.” 
The vocal department of the second volume, 
has been already enriched with some of his com- 
positions. The forty-third number, contains 
three songs, in such very different styles, that, 
they demonstrate, at once, the justness of his 
conceptions, and the versatility of his talents. — 
Che words of the Negro Boy, from Park’s Tra- 
vels, have been so frequently quoted, that they 
are known, almost to every one; and a titled 
name, appears in the numerous list of those, who 
have set them to music. But in every instance, 
which has fallen under our notice, the simple 
character of the subject, has been lost, among 
scientific graces, or complicated symphonies.— 
The present composer, has avoided both these 
errors; the melody is simple in the highest de- 
gree, and the singularity of its close, gives it the 
characteristic wildness, peculiar to the music of 
unpolished nations. The Poor Flower Girl, is 
a pleasing, and interesting ballad. ‘The poetry 
bears a strong resemblance, to that of many of 
the songs, which are annually written, for the 
musical entertainments at Vauxhall gardens; but 
we do not find, in the music, any of those trite, 
and vulgar ideas, which disgrace too many of 
the later compositions of Mr. Hook. We men- 
uon the Orphan Boy, the last in order, because 
we think it one of the happiest efforts of Mr, 
Carr’s genius. It is characterized by exquisite 
pathos, and the most happy adaptation of the 
sound to the sense. The change of key, in the 
sixth line, is peculiarly impressive; and it suits 
with remarkable felicity, the sixth line of every 
sianza. We have, more than once, seen this air 
draw forth the tears of the young and the gay, 
even in a festive circle ; and, we doubt not, that 
it will add to the well earned fame of the com- 
poser. 

A LOVER OF MUSIC. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





It is very pleasant to the Editor, again to have 
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original Port Folio. . No periodical work, in 
America, has hitherto been so fortunate ; and, 
even amid the literary opulence of London, few 
magazines, or papers, are entirely original. For 
this valued privilege, the Editor is bound, to 
thank numerous, and ingenious correspond- 
ents, by whose speculations, he is now, almost 
daily, entertained or informed. 


We are greatly in arrear, in our * Acknow- 
ledgments to Correspondents.” We shall soon 
particularly notice all late communications.— 
Meanwhile, it is proper to apprize impatient 
authors, that it is frequently inconvenient, and 
sometimes impossible, to insert an essay, imme- 
diately after it is received. Besides, an Editor, 
like a privy counsellor, often has his reasons of 
state. 


The “ Theatrical Review” is postponed until 
next week. The next number will close the 
critic’s labours, for this campaign. He may, 
then, cheerily sing, like the spirit in Mitton, 


‘© Now my task is.smoothly done, 
“ I can fly, and I can run.’’ 


We are delighted to receive again, “ The 
Rural Wanderer,” a moral and classical writer, 
who, like the friend of Horace, can leave 
worldly care, and the crowd. 





‘* Sylvas inter reptare salubres, 
Curantem quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque est.” 

He may be envied, who with tranquil breast 

Can wander in the wild and woodland scene, 
When Summer’s glowing hands have newly drest 

The shadowy forests, and the copses green ; 
Who, unpursued by care, can pass his hours 

Where briony and woodbine fringe the trees, 
On thymy banks reposing, while the bees, 

Murmur their fairy tunes in praise of flowers ; 
Or on the rock, with ivy clad, and fern, 

‘That overhangs the osier whispering bed 
Of some clear current, bid his wishes turn 

From this bad world; and, by calm reason led, 
Knows, IN REFINED REIIREMENT, to possess, - 

By friendship hallow’d—rural happiness. 


R. L. who has obliged us, with a plaintive 
description of the woes of “ THE SLAVE,” is 
praised for the poetry and humanity of his lines. 
But, we Americans, who have, “ an unalienable 
right to liberty,” and, who, at least in our own 
sovereign opinion, breathe the purest air of sa- 
vage freedom, will still patriotically steal slaves 
from Africa, and teach them the beautiful repub- 
lican theory, of eguality, amid the wholesome 
exhalations of a rice plantation. The author is 
advised, to dedicate his poem to Mr. Jefferson. 
«“ Jaques,” is moral and entertaining. In his 
brain, he hath strange places, crammed with ob- 
servation.” 


We are fascinated, with the translation of the 
Cow boy’s chaunt, from the Tuscan. We hope 
to animate the amiable author, in his literary 
career, by assuring him, that his idiom is both 
simple and poetical ; that his sentiments are such 
as nature dictates, and his imagery is of that — 
sparkling kind, which, to Fancy’s eye, is the 
brightness of glory. 


DRAMATIC. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EXTRACT FROM THE NEW TRAGEDY OF 


EDWY AND ELGIVA. 
Act 2d. Scene 3d. 
Enter Odo, Dunstan, and Elgiva, guarded. 


Dunstan. (addressing Fohn and Clement, who 
are on the stage ashe enters.) Brothers! are you 








an opportunity, of presenting to the public, an 


prepared for our reception? 
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Fohn. We are, my lord. 

Dunstan. ( Turning to Elgiva.) 
Till thou canst rouse thy soul, 
‘To war with incest, and thy husband, nought 
Awaits thee, lady, but a dreary vault, 
And pining hunger. 

Queen. This, archbishop Odo, 
This is thy palace ;—canst thou so disgrace 
Thy house, thy name, thyself and family, 
As to convert thy mansion to a prison? 
By all the love my sainted father bore thee! 
By all the attachment thou didst swear to him, 
I now conjure thee! O, regard that friendship, 
Thou hast so often promis’d ; still, preserve 
‘That character, once spotless: yield me not 
To the fierce vengeance of that frantic prelate ; 
Yield not thyself a slave to his controul! 

Dunstan. Nomore! brother. I charge thee, 

hear no more! 

She'll taint thy goodness, with her pois’nous 


words. 
Queen. Oh! once great Odo, where is now 
thy pride? 


Where is the blood that fill’d thy father’s veins? 
Flows it within thy bosom? no, thou could’st not 
E!se be commanded, by yon upstart tyrant. 
Odo. My counsel, seconding my brother’s wish 
It was, that brought thee here.—Then, lady, add 
not 
To all thy other crimes reproach and contumacy. 
Queen. Unfeeling Dunstan ! if thou hadst re- 
solv’d 
That I should suffer—was thy time well chosen? 
Did it become thy daring soul, to steal, 
By night, on one unarm’d, and unsuspecting, 
And furtively to carry off his treasure ? 
Dunstan. [am amaz’d! 
When e’er before I rated thee, thou didst 
Dissolve into a flood of tears—but now, 
With more than manly courage, dost uphold thee. 
Queen. I then did think, thou wert the up- 
right man 


The world did call thee—but I now believe thee, 


The hateful villain, which thy actions speak thee: 
Before I was the gentle Elgiva: 
But now, thy mistress, Dunstan, and thy queen! 


Dunstan. Hear, then, puissant mistress, whilst 


your slave 
Tells of the preparation which 1s made, 
If it so please you, for your royal comfort. 
Queen. Aye, mock, deride, scoff at my suf- 
ferings ; 
Nor scoffs nor threats shall shake my constancy. 
Dunstan. Learn, then, in terror learn thy pu- 
nishment :— 
Thy only habitation is a vault, 
Damp and sepulch’ral, amidst mouldering ske- 
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How wilt thou shrick and moan! how wilt thou 
cry 


For mercy ; whilst tribes of ghastly spectres 
With frantic yell, will loudly welcome thee, 


| To their infernal shades. 


Queen. Qdo, in pity, 

Save me! condemn me not, to misery 

Like this. 

Dunstan. Ere Edwy shall have seen two days, 

Famine will rule thee, haughty fair ; with what 

Inturiate appetite wilt thou devour 

Chy beauteous shoulders, and, with the greedy 
worm, 

Feed on corruption? when even this shall fail, 

Then stretch thee forth, upon the humid earth— 

Not e’en a pillow for thy head—and die. 

Queen. Oh, fathers, hear! do within me what 

you will; 

Tear me from health, from life, nay more, from 
Edwy, 

Part me, but oh! condemn me not to torture, 

So terrible, as that you have describ’d! 

Odo. ( To Dunstan. ) 
Brother, she yields—yet more, a little heighten 
Thy dread description, and success attends us. 

Dunstan. Think of thy restles soul—a wan- 

dering Outcast, 
No mass pertorm’d, to free it from thy crimes, 
No requiem sung, to speed its entrance to 
The realms above. 
Queen. Oh, dreadful! too, too dreadful! 
(To Odo.) 
Oh ! reverend father, intercede for me; 
Suffer me not to undergo all this! 
( To Dunstan. ) 
If thou hast mark’d me for the victim, if 
hou would’stI should survive this hapless hour, 
No farther lead me, in those horrid regions ; 
For, if thou should’st, my instant death will here 
Defeat thy purpos’d schemes, of deeper ven- 
geance. 
(Enter Guard. ) 

My lords, the people gather, as the dawn 

Appears—vociferating, for their queen ; 
They threaten quick destruction to the palace, 
Should you refuse instant deliverance. 
Dunstan. Whence came they? and where did 
they learn the queen 
Imprison’d here. 
Guard. My lord, they’re from the palace, 
Where first th’ alarm was given.— Dhey’re head- 
ed by 
The-vassals of those barons, who attended 
The coronation yesterday. 
Dunstan. lf any should dare proceed to out- 
rage, 
Strike them down. 


(£x:t Guard. ) 


letons : Queen. Now, mighty Dunstan; who shall tri- 
The wandering phasms, of those who perish’d umph now? 
there, Speed my release, or massacre awaits thee. 


For crimes like thine, which, still unburied, still 
Unloaded of their guilt, flit through the abodes 
So drear, thy only visitants ; none nigh, 
To listen to thy shrieks, or aid thy wants. 
Queen. Oh! where is now my boasted forti- 
tude? 
Dunstan. amine, thy sole companion! nought 
provided, 
Thy hunger to appease, and nought to cool 
Thy parched palate. 
Suecen. Oli! fathers, save me 
From death thus horrible—here I will bare 
My bosom to the blow—here sheathe your dag- 
gers. 
Dunstan. How will stern hunger gnaw thy 
very heart! 


Dunstan. ‘Think’st thou, that Dunstan’s 
schemes are so ill laid, 
As to be baffled by a lawless mob? 
Lady, afl this I did anticipate : 
"Lis true, a milder senialdiileh is NOW 
hy portion; still thou art securely mine. 
Brother, now quickly hasten thy departure ! 
Chis hour thou must away, least the broad day, 
Our purpose frustrate. 
Queen. Whither go? Again 
You dash the cup oi pleasure from my lips. 
Dunstan. Lady, three days shall land thee on 
the coast 
Of distant Ireland. 
Queen. Oh! worse than death, 








Give me, in England, evena thousand deaths, 

But drag me not in foreign lands—to perish, — 

Dunstan. Nay, lady, thou may’st go in pe, And 
fect safety ; 


Retry 


My honour, now, is join’d with thy. security, ~ <¥ 
Queen. Thy honour, father! Can I trust yi. ver 8 
that? We And 
Dunstan. My vengeance is as certain as my 
honour— By iite 
Therefore, rash girl, beware, I charge thee, |p Wit 
Theu call it torth. Beye th 
Queen. Father! But am I not 
Destin’d to cruel death, far, far remov’d But 
From home, from friends, from pity, and fro, 
Edwy? Decoy 
Dunstan. No, lady, harder fate will be thy And 
portion : 
All England soon will know thee in my power God 
And I should justly be accus’d of fear, Ora 
Did I condemn thee in a foreign land: 
Thy king, thy country, andthy friends, must seme © 
Thy sacrifice, and lcarn from thence, my power, My. 
And thy unworthiness. in 
Queen. Heavy alternative! oi 
Dunstan. The royal palace witnessesthy doom, as 
Theretore, fear not, for even gentleness, but, pec 
And mild confinement, will attend thee now, The 
i ill thou again shalt see this land, I pledge 
My honour for thy safety. or sc 
Odo. And I also, Tha 
Thy gaoler, do confirm the pledge. 
Dunstan. Away, then, ‘ 
Your journey—speed. You 
Queen. Alas! poor Elgiva! 
(A noise heard without.) Bh, «, 
Dunstan. Away ; be gone! / 
I'll to the gate, and quell the rioting. Qh! 
(Exit Dunstan.) 
Odo. Lady, I wait thee. 
Queen. Resistance would be vain; 
Archbishop, to thy honour I resign me. 
Exeunt Queen and Odo, 
=o PE 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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Mr. Otpscnootr, 


Should the following lines be rejected, the writer will n 
ther be greatly vexed nor disappointed.—If they find 
place, he will certainly feel proud at appearing in su¢l 
good company. 


s the 


THE SLAVE. 


At thought of dear Afric’s uncultur’d w 
groves, 
Where tree as the air I have rang’d, 
Where Zorc and I have repeated our loves 


And vows everlasting exchang’d. 4 : 
My breast feels the tort’ring pang of despair, i 2c 


or or 
as ve 
nd if 


1S ni 


And ceaseless must flow the big tear ; 
Tho’ sinking in fetters, my heart is still there, 
With Zora, and all that is dear. 


Oft o’er the rough mountains Dye careless 
stray’d, 
And wander’d adown the blith vales ; 
Engag’d in amusing my favorite maid, 
With tender and innocent tales, 


e dr; 


td 
en I 


At length the kind moment compleated my jojgmr'd I 


When raptur’d I call’d her my spouse ! BYen 
Invok’d the Eternal to look from the sky, ho} 
And witness our mutual vows, Wih 
Contented with Zora and Freedom’s brigti yo 
smiles cha 





On, banishment! give me your fatal vaults, 


ne 


I bore the fatigue of the chase, mem 











ver 


t See 
Wer, 


om, 
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do. 
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returning at eve, I presented my spoils, 
And slept in her virtuous embrace. 


st, ah! how precarious felicity is, 

Unstable as yon furrow’d wave ! 

¥ow soon was I torn from the summit of bliss, 
And rendered for ever a slave! 


hite men from Columbia came to our shore, 
With trinkets and toys of serpent-like glare, 
e thought they were gods, and did almost 
adore, : 
But found they were demons of pain and des- 
pair. 
Decoy’d to their vessel, they bore us away, 
And answer’d our wailings with scourges and 
chains. 
) God! slept thy thunders on that fatal day, 
Or art thou regardless when cruelty reigns. 


ow exil’d from all that my heart holds most 
dear, ' 

My limbs doom’d to labor, on tyranny’s soil, 

ot all the gay beauties of nature can cheer 

One moment of sorrow, to soften my toil. 


but, pale-visag’d despots ! ye cannot confine, 

The soul, which revolts from your barbarous 
sway, 

or scourges, nor fetters, can thwart the design, 

That opes your curst fangs, and releases the 


prey. 
es, ere the next sun, on this earth shall arise, 
Your captive shall roam in the woods of the 


blest, 

hy smiles, lovely Zora! shall gladden my 
eyes— 

Oh! I haste to the regions of freedom and 
rest. R. L. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PROLOGUE, TO THE NEW TRAGEDY OF 


EDWY AND ELGIVA. 
[Written by a friend, and spoken by Mr. Wignell.} 


sthe nice florist, with unwearied toil, 

illects the tribute of each various soil, 

ecks his parterre, with many a foreign bloom, 
nd bids unwonted sweets the air perfume: 
)we, to amuse Our gen’rous patrons, here, 
ave bid each plant of foreign growth appear. 
ave seen the blossoms of a distant land, 
‘neath your animating smile, expand ; 

nd a new hemisphere, with loud acclaim, 

vell the proud triumph of a Shakspeare’s name. 
ot native genius we the meed invite, 

ot native genius ask your smiles to-night. 

or one we plead, who, in life’s early spring, 
4s ventur’d hither, on untutor’d wing; 

nd if he ask the pitying tear to flow, 

is not for a tale of fancied woe; 

tom faithful History’s recording page, 
‘draws the picture of a distant AE 5 

hen Superstition wav’d her flaming brand, 
nd rul’d, with iron sway, an abject land. 

*t pure Religion’s cause, defil’d with gore, 
id Love’s resistless bands asunder tore. 


| Ye manly guardians of this rising land, 


ho rang’d,but not in hostile order, stand ; 

ith modest hope, yet not uncheck’d by fear, | 
‘you he turns—be just, but not severe. 
chance, the critic trace th’ exub-rant shoot, 
‘em it a proof of vigour at the root: 
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Too soon is fancy’s tender scion check’d, 
And withers, in the shade of cold neglect. 


To you, ye fair, in whom, ev’n now I trace 
The smile of candour, brightening every face, 
He next appeals, nor fruitless the appeal— 
Your hearts, of nicer mould, were form’d to feel. 
In you, each softer quality we find, 

Ordain’d to polish, and to bless mankind. 

If you but smile, secure he deems his cause ; 
And, haply, cherish’d by your kind applause, 
Fancy shall leftier soar, uncheck’d by fears, 
And nobler efforts mark his future years. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EPILOGUE. 
[Spoken by Mr. Bernard.] 


Wuten falchions gleam, and dismal death stalks 
out, 

The fool retires, from the embattled rout— 

And whatsoe’er you say, without offence, 

Let me remark, the fool evinces sense ; 

Say, shall I prove this, by some bright examples? 


‘| This very play will furnish you with samples. 


First—where’s the heroic Edwy and his queen? 

Who late, with royal splendor deck’d the scene: 

Dunstan, at once of life and fame bereft ’em, 

And a few feet of earth is all that’s left ’em. 

Then, for the lords, and generals, courtiers too : 

They’re hack’d, and cudgell’d, till they’re black 
and blue; 

Or, by some enemy’s fierce and deadly thrust, 

They’re fallen to earth, and nibble at the dust. 

Old Hudibrass was sagely wont to say, 

Wise is the man who fights, and runs away : i 

For, he may live, to fight another day ; 

But wiser, who, like me, when trumpets call, 

Moves quickly off, and does not fight at all. 

For civic garland, I a night-cap chose, 

And sought more lasting glory, in repose. 

In days of yore, at every festive board, 

One of my order stood behind my lord: 

Who, while the assembled guests the nectar quaff, 

Was paid, to play the fool, and make ’em laugh; 

But,in these days, the trade would bring no pelf, 

Each man performs the office for himself. 

Start not, assembled beaux—you needn’t fear— 

Trust me, I won’t be—too particular. 

Mark here, another proof of Motley’s sense: 

Wise is the man, who never gives offence. 

But, between friends, to state the matter right, 

Whois it, think you, plays the fool, to-night? 

If our young author had but half my wit, 

Would he have been by love of scribbling smit? 

No doubt, poor youth, he trembles for his play : 

Now fearing censure—hoping now a bay ; 

In some lone corner, all forlorn, he sits— 

Give him a sprig—or else he’ll lose his wits. 

’Midst all the numerous throng, that .rang’d be- 
hind, 

Not one good natur’d creature could he find, 

Except the fool, to undertake his cause, 

And shield the victim from the critic’s paws. 

He told me, to confess the fabric rade— 

The base not firm—the edifice not good ; 

Tell ’em, says he, that e’en when ripen’d age 

Explores the dang’rous mazes of the stage, 

It often errs. Then from a youthful bard, 

T’ expect perfection, surely, were too hard ; 

Andyfor your pleasure, while he plays the fool, 

Let him not feel the shaft of ridicule. 

Now, for myself, one word, and Pil no longer 
teaze you: 

Whene’ef I play the fool—O,be it my lot to please 

| _ -yous | 





| 
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POR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPITAPH 


TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS CHATTERTOX. 


Here rests, who living never tasted rest, 

And died unpitied as he lived unblest. 

From life’s plain path by genius led astray, 

He wander’d pensive till he lost his way ; 

But early found the gay delusion cease, 

Sunk weary to the grave, and slept in peace. 

If some soft eye should shed a generous tear, 
Or some kind hand strew flow’rs upon his bier, 
Oh! choose those flow’ rs that best his fate display, 
That early bloom, and unobserv’d decay— 
Blossoms that fade before their fruit is born, 
The rose that withers on its parent thorn.’ 
Narcissus pale, that peeping from its bed, 
Beholds the low’ring skies, and droops its head; 
The snowdrop rash, that sudden frosts invade, 
The slighted vi'let, breathing in the shade; 
Each plant to mourning sacred, solemn yew, 
And sorrow’s chosen emblem, bitter rue, 
Strew these around, and mindful of his lays, 
Grant him—’tis much his due, one sprig of bays, 
But fly ye sons of wealth, whose sordid souls ; 
No faith, no patience, no remorse controuls ; 
Who, deaf to justice, deaf to honour’s voice, 
Accept a service, but refuse the price ; 

False friends, false patrons, all the lazy train, 
For whom unhappy genius blooms in vains 

Dull critics must with learned dust be spread, 
irreverend spoilers of the sacred dead— " 
Priests scant of goodness, but replete with grace 
That in implicit faith all virtue place : 

Fly, fly, no more his hollow’d rest invade, 

Or dread the presence of his injur’d shade. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE—No. V. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The deep-green foliage, that the fickle year 
So late had worn, has faded....autumn now, 
Fantastic, robes her in her lively hues. 

Mark, how the fallen, wither’d leaves are borne 

In whirlpool-motion, on the western blast 

That whistles round the oak....now, herald-like, 

They sweep along the surface of the wood, 

To tell the covey that the autumn tempts, 

The sportsman’s stroll. The whirring pheasant 
whirls 

His quick, short flight, untimely shot....unlike 

Those leaves, that shelter’d from the rains of 
spring . 

His unfledg’d brood, and live their proper hour, 

There are, that loud declaim, and idly tell 

That cruelty, with savage smile, leads on 

The sportsman to the fields. Amid this class, 

Not few can breathe the well-tim’d, measur’d sigh 

Of affectation, when a partridge bleeds, 

Who may not startle at the murd’rous stab 

That makes them heirs !—Aye, I have mark’d 
the tear 

That trembled on their cheeks, congeal’d, ere yet 

Each eye, for which it rose, had trac’d its course! 


{Out on such men, whose sensibility 


{is warm’d to brutes alone !—These are the men, 
Who pray from habit, and from habit, sin! 

I may not choose to jusiify the man, 

Whose wanton hands do pander to his vanity... 
Who, merciless, can clot the dove’s soft down 
To shew his skill,...such souls, I leave to God, 
Not judging then, when e’en no shade of doubt 
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Opposes reason’s voice. With holy writ, 
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His sanction, justifier, and his guide, 

What idle cavil, sentimental sigh, 

What rigid moralist may stay that arm 

That never, needlessly, destroys one link 

In nature’s chain. Aye, ’tis the fashion now, 

To bid the eye to do the heart’s sad office ; 

To be the source of sentimental grief ; 

No more the channe/ for those tears, that once 

Warm, and unbidden, stream’d from some poor 

heart 

Half broken. ’Tis the fashion, too, to mould 

The eye to mingle tears with those that shine 

On Fancy’s page....while many a wasting sigh 

From Mis’ry’s child, unheeded, strikes that ear 

Whose needless ornaments, might still the pang 

That rends his broken heart. The fashion ’tis 

To gem the eye with pearls, to catch the rays 

That beam from lustres at a Theatre, 

And wear the outward shew of sensibility. 
JAQUES. 

=== 


THE RANS DE VACHE OF TUSCANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Manotti, a Tuscan poet, little known beyond 
his native province, composed a song in the 
purest dialect of Sienna, whichhe called the Cow- 
boy’s chaunt. This has, in process of time, be- 
come a sort of national ditty; the simple tune of 
which (likewise furnished by the poet, who was 
a scholar of Tartini, and of note, as a composer 
for the violin), is a favourite with every driver 
of the plough, and feeder of cattle in the Siennese. 
The following is an attempt to render it into 
English, in which the artless repetitions, the 
musical sweetness, and the various measures o! 
the original, are endeavoured to be preserved. 

Dr. Burney, in his history of music, points 
out the aptitude of the Italian language for me- 
lody, as being more abundant than any other in 
liquid and vocal terminations, and in coalescible 
syllables. English he thinks extremely defec- 
tive. ‘The following translation may be greatly 
deficient in other respects ; but it will be found, 
at least, as musically modulated as any system of 
articulate sounds can possibly admit. | 


To follow the mowers ; 
To drive cows a-field; 

To lead up the sowers ; 
‘lhe mattock to wield: 


To hew trees asunder; 
To wind wella horn; 

The high wood all under 
To wilder forlorn; 


Are toils that ail hours 
Of quiet bereave, 

in hail-storm and showers, 
From day-dawn to eve. 


O’er the woodland, and the shore, 
Ailthe mountain, o’er and o’er, 
‘Tom, poor Tom, must wander now, 
Till he find thee, cow, O cow. 

Far, though far ye roam; roam; 

Cows, 0 cows, come home—home. 
Hecdless of the calling horn 
Hie ye in some dell forlorn? 
Still to linger, still to brouse, 
Hide ye under poplar boughs? 

Far, though far ye roam—roam, ec. 

Fays! O fays! if fays there be, 
Jcad me to that poplar tree: 
Errant star, or tinkling bell, 
Guide me to that distant dell! 
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Where poplars, high waving in air, 
Embower the pool, 

They duly at noon-tide repair, 
For quiet and cool. 


And does not the star o’ sweet eve 
Shed o’er them her ray? 

And owlets their hollow oaks leave 
To warn them away? 


And does not old Brindle or Pie, 
From ’midst o’ the dell, 

Now tell me the rovers are nigh, 
By tinkling her bell? 


Now eye we the glance of a star 
Arise in the west, a 

To gleam o’er the dell, where, afar, 
O! cows, ye do rest, 


By tinklings and lowings more near, 
Their haunt is betray’d ; 

And slowly the rovers appear 
From under the shade. 


No longer all under the boughs 
To seek ye I roam; 

So hie away, hie away, cows ; 
So hie away home. 


== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HORACE—LIB. I. CAR. VII. 


Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mitylenen. 


While some, dear Nol, with smacking lip, 
Hang o’er their jorum of hot fp, 

And suck it till they’re noddy ; 

And others, pouting at the stuff, 

Damn the fat mixture in a huff, 

An insult upon toddy: 


While the close cit, who, once a year 
Brings up his books with thin smail-beer, 
Cries, Pepper is the fellow ; 

Choicer his holiday regale 

Than best Brown-stout or Burton ale, 

Or Taunton e’er so mellow: 


While Claret crazes half the world, 
Down each dry throat, by bottles twirl’d, 
To speed the enemy’s pace ; 

Unheeding how the lazy gout, 
Lack-lustre eye, and swoln foot, 
Doat on her rosy face ; 


While brandy, sherry.sack, or Lisbon, 
London old port, or rough Ratisbon, 
Get some a pretty pickle in ; 
Give me, and heaven give you, dear Nol, 


}Something more exquisite than all, 


A little good metheglin. 

Not always does the north wind blow 
Sharp, cutting hail, and angry snow, 
But sometimes yields fair weather ; 


]So be our course, at times, to storm, 
{ Anon, with sweet metheglin, charm 


Away the clouds that gather. 


Erst, when young Teucer fled from home, 
O’er climes unvisited to ‘roam, 
No cheerer but his flagon, 
That banish’d each corrosive grief, 
Brought to his home-sick friends relief, 
And made each Greek a dragon. 
Here then, he hiccupping, exclaim’d, 
May Salamis and Dad be d—d, 
Let us but reel at random, 
Duce methiglino, my boys, 





Lar, though far ye roam—roam, Se. 





We hold a carte-blanche for our joys, 
With it, nil desperandum. : 





Here, then, for one short day we’ll toast 
Hy mettus and her flow’r-fed host, 

Who cater for our fileasure ; 

Here each shall honestly devete 

His offering a—husky throat, 

His altar—a full measure. 

TIBK, 


vO! 













FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, — 
Mr. Eviror, 


Fortuiteusly reading, in the Port Folio, that favourite Sy; 
air, called the Ranz des Vachee, I was induced to atten 
a translation of it. The original is distinguished by; 


simplicity and tenderness, but I doubt whether my versi st 

reaches either. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

J. DAVIS, rr 

i ; yeste! 

Sweet, regretted, native shore! at La 

Shall I e’er behold thee more, perso 

And all the objects of my love? we Sa 

Thy streams so clear, ust b 

Thy hills so dear, ploy e 

The mountain’s brow, all ros 

And cots below, drank 

Where once my feet were wont to roland 


must 
vals _b 
the us 
are to 


There, with Isabella fair, 

Light of foot, and free from care, 
Shall I to the tabor bound? 

Or at the eve, beneath the dale, 


Whisper soft my artless tale, ' brid, 
And blissful tread on airy ground, wd : 
Oh! when shall I behold again, and c 
My lowly cot, and native plain, pany 
And ev’ry object dear ? when 














room. 
to ret 
by co’ 
patil | 
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sisted 
Luth: 
found 
derab 
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throu 
dered 


My father, and my mother, 
My sister, and my brother, 
And calm their anxious fear? 


P.S. This air is said to have operated 
powerfully on the feelings of the Swiss soldi 
in France, that it either drew from them 
or exclamations of despair. Such is the pret 
lection of man for his native soil; or, in the m 
expressive language of the French, tant il cst 
turel d’aimer sa patrie ! 
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It, evi 
Not when in azure fields of air, so mt 
Thy busy pinions play, trial ¢ 
Do I intreat thee, list the prayer some 

























Which must my grief betray. Ye: 
; an ch 
Not when upborne ’mid solar beams, chure 
Undazzled with the light, that o 
| ‘Togloomy groves, hoarse murm’ring stre@ii that, 
4 Do I recal thy flight. small, 
: ' Its pr 
But when in Delia’s charms you live, conta} 
When hours like minutes flee, tingui 
Remind the fair a heart to give eentu 
For that she stole from me. ther, 
; Mela: 
- Th 
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